BUCKINGHAM
grow in number and power, and they hear nothing from England.'1
Yet the position of the besieged company in the citadel was equally desperate. Very scanty had been the supplies which they had been able to get through, and it is said they were even driven to eating their horses and boiling their hides to make soup.   On September s8th Buckingham came within an  ace of success.   The fortress had only three days' supplies left, and accordingly dispatched two envoys to the Duke to treat for surrender.   These two gentlemen refused to commit themselves on the spot, but demanded until next morning to think it over.  A calm, moonlight night would have saved Buckingham, but unfortunately that night was one of the darkest and stormiest they had yet experienced.   To  the  accompaniment of howling winds and raging seas, the Duke manned his boats to go and search for an enemy fleet which was reported to be approaching.   The beating winds drove his ships out of their course, and in the darkness and confusion an enemy fleet of thirty-five vessels managed to break through the British lines. The Admiral of this fleet was taken prisoner, together with several others, but fourteen or fifteen ships carrying a month's provisions managed to get through to the relief of the citadel.
Next day Buckingham made a despairing effort to set the provision ships on fire, but this again failed, and he and his officers faced the gloomy outlook. Could they possibly hold out for another month? Many of the soldiers, in their hunger, had been eating most immoderately of grapes and had fallen ill. Their supplies were still low, they knew not when Holland's reinforcements would arrive, and meanwhile the French had time to mass an army on the mainland to wipe them out. In face of this disastrous position
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